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Tue Buaxe Funp. 


Mr. Martin, the well known practitioner of 
Rochester, writes offering to receive any subscriptions 
which may be forwarded to assist Mr. Blake and to 


mark the sympathy of the profession with his position. | 


We shall be glad to give publicity to the subscription 
list and to the names of the Committee at-any time. 

If we allow our colleagues to be taken in detail we 
only weaken our collective position; by exhibiting a 
fraternal unity we shall establish in the minds of our 
enemies a wholesome belief in the motto Nemo me 
impune lacessit. 

GLANDERS IN Man. 


The report we published last week of the inquest 
on a stableman who contracted glanders from a horse 
is of special interest for the full post-mortem notes 
supplied by Dr. Creighton and for the confession of 
the physician who attended the case that a diagnosis 
of glanders was only formed the day before death. 
The fact is that glanders in man differs from the 
disease as seen in horses by very closely resembling 
pyemia. Pus is often found in the joints and 
muscles, and should the nasal ulceration be absent, 
or the cutaneous eruption not be recognised, it is 
quite likely that death is credited to pyemia. Al- 
though human glanders generally runs an acute 
course, there are cases which temporarily recover. 
A few months since a case of this kind came under 
our notice. During the partial recovery the patient 
resumed work to a slight extent; ordinary horse- 
keeping he was unable to do, but he kept about, and 


did odd jobs for a few months. On returning again | 


to the hospital he remained in bed for a few weeks 
before death put an end to his sufferings. The 
certificate of death returned the disease as ‘‘ pyemia,”’ 
and there is good reason to believe that glanders 
claims more human victims yearly than are shown 
by the registration returns. 

A solitary case of death from hydrophobia at once 
draws public attention to the prevalence of a few 
cases of rabies in dogs. Year after year human life 
8 destroyed by glanders but very seldom is public 
attention roused to the existence of this disease 
shone horses. The horrors of death from hydro- 
ae la have been thoroughly acknowledged, but the 
me inflicted by an attack of glandors are even 
he do, Twenty cases of rabies per week in Lon- 
wise Would send the whole lay press raving for 
uals Forty cases of glanders a week is our 
wilful] quota in London, but the press seems to 
adopt y enone the subject, and the authorities do not 
i ® only method of exterminating the disease. 

*xplanation of the different attitude to the 


| Parliament or a County Councillor ; but glandered 
horses are kept in stables and cause no anxiety to 
'law-makers. | Who cares for a small annual loss of 
, Stablemen, horse-owners or veterinary surgeons ? 


Lovesoy v. Hawkrns. 


| Ina report of a case of ‘“cruelty’’ heard by the 
| Bridgwater Bench a very striking little incident 
occurred. The magistrates quoted Sir Henry Haw- 
kins’ remark that it was not proper for “a man to 
act as prosecutor, advocate and witness in the same 
case ” and they declined to hear Inspector Lovejoy 
who prosecuted. The Inspector of the R.S.P.C.A. 
was not disconcerted, but modestly stated that he 
disagreed with Sir Henry Hawkins, and that some 
case in a superior court was against the judge. He 
also said that the quotation from Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins ‘‘was only his opinion.”” This is not at all a 
bad sample of the sort of man paid by the Society to 
obtain convictions. 

We are not well versed in law, but we remember 
a case in which Mr. Bradlaugh won an action against 
Mr. Newdegate for what was called ‘‘maintenance.”’ 
Mr. Newdegate had paid or maintained a public 
informer who instituted an action against Mr. Brad- 
laugh. What isthe difference in the position of Mr. 
Colam to his paid informers or prosecutors? This 
| question might perhaps afford useful consideration to 
| some of the protection societies connected with the 
| horse-trade. 





VETERINARY EvipeNce. 

_ The subject of veterinary evidence in Courts of 
Law is assuming a rather prominent position. It 
presents more than one aspect for consideration this 
week. At the meeting of the Southern Counties 
_V.M.A. a good deal was said, and the conclusions 
| stated by different speakers were not always identical. 
In Mr. Walker’s letter we have an extreme view 
presented, and one which would have come better 
‘from an outsider. It is a curious view for a veterin- 
ary surgeon to take—that when any divergence of 
opinion is expressed in a witness-box some of the 
witnesses must either be fools or rogues. 

In Mr. Dollar's letter a very serious question is 
raised on the course taken by a metropolitan magis- 
trate who preferred his own interpretation of symp- 
toms to that arrived at by two veterinary surgeons. 
As the case is still sub judice we refrain from dis- 
cussing it, but if the veterinary experts turn out to 
be right on the hearing of the appeal, the profession 
has good cause to complain of Mr. Sheil’s egotism 
and rudeness. Practitioners resident out of the 
Metropolis probably do not know that the sayings 
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i the tr 18 simply that rabid dogs may get loose 
Steet and bite anyone—even a Member of 


and doings of this omniscient judge are a weekly 
source of amusement to the local press. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


A CASE OF ANTHRAX. 
By Vet.-Major W. 8. Apams, Remount Depot, Hostr. 





In continuation of my previous communication re- 
garding a serious outbreak of anthrax, which oc- 
curred amongst the horses at this depdt, in June last. 
I beg to forward the record of a sporadic case which 
recovered under the treatment noted. Being an 
isolated case I was enabled to watch it closely, and I 
trust my observations will be of interest. 

October 7th. Horse admitted to the sick-lines 
showing the following symptoms :—Refusal of feed, 
fulness about the throat, and in the sub-maxillary 
space, a thin adhesive discharge of a yellowish colour, 
which subsequently became tinged with blood from 
both nostrils, great depression, distress in breathing, 
pulse small, numbering 65, visible mucous mem- 
branes injected, discoloured, and cedematous ; tem- 
perature 105.4. The bowels were constipated and 

the feces passed were coated with mucus. I ex- 
amined the blood microscopically and demonstrated 
the presence of the bacillus anthracis. 

I gave a laxative at once, and commenced a course 
of drenches, containing carbolic acid and common 
salt, every four hours; the first two drenches con- 
tained one drachm of carbolic acid and two ounces of 
salt. The amount of carbolic acid was subsequently 
reduced to half-a-drachm. The drenches were 
continued for thirty-six hours, by which time the 
horse had received 10 drenches, containing a total of 
six drachms of carbolic acid and 20 ounces of salt. 


Water was given ad libitum and the patient drank | 


freely. 

October 9th. The third day of disease, the bowels 
were constipated, I therefore repeated the laxative 
as subsequently recommenced the carbolic acid and 
salt. 

October 10th. The fourth day of disease. To-day 
the temperature fell to 102-6, but rose again to 105. 

The patient continues to pick a little forage. The 
swelling around the throat has decreased but there is 
still a fuliness in sub-maxillary space and on the 
jaws, the distress in breathing has diminished, but 
the discharge from the nostrils continues and is of 
the same character. The salt has had a marked 
effect on the urinary organs, producing a degree of 
strangury. 

October 11th. The fifth day of disease, the tem- 
perature was 104, but fell to 102-6. The patient is 
depressed ; discontinued the carbolic acid and salt 
and gave a febrifuge draught, and subsequently 
stimulants and wheat-flour gruel with raw eggs. 

October 12. The sixth day of disease, the acute 
symptoms are subsiding, temperature 102-6 pulse 
fair in tone, but small. The discharge from the 
nostrils has nearly ceased, the bowels are constipated 
and the fwces passed are still thickly coated with 
mucus, and there is to-day slight abdominal unegsi- 
ness. Continue febrifuges, enemata, and the gruel 
with raw eggs, also give strong sheeps-head broth 

October 13th. The seventh day of disease tem 
102-4 ; there is to-day certain improvement. Ordered 





chloride of ammonium two drachms, nitre two 
drachms, with infusion of gentian, to be given 
thrice daily. 

October 14th. The eighth day of disease, the case 
is progressing favourably. The urine is now passed 
freely and almost profusely, therefore omitted the 
nitre from the drench ordered yesterday. ‘T'he temp. 
to-day was 101°6 to 102. 

October 15th. The ninth day of disease, temp. 
101-2 to 102. The patient is feeding better, but the 
bowels continuing constipated, I ordered a further 
laxative. 

October 16th. The tenth day of disease, temp. 
100°4 to 101°6, case doing well, all the symptoms 
have given way with the exception of the state of the 
bowels, but. the laxative given yesterday has opera- 
ted. 

October 17th. The eleventh day of disease, temp. 
101°2 to 99°6. This is the first time the tempera- 
ture has fallen to normal, and as it did not rise 
again we may date convalescence frora to-day. 
Although there was a continued tendency to consti- 
pation this was readily overcome by a laxative dose 
of Epsom salts. 


Remarks. This was a sporadic case of anthrax. 
The symptoms were typical, although the disease 
was not of a virulent type. It is interesting to note, 
by following the record of the case, the manner in 
which the symptoms gave way. 

The temperature was never excessive, 105-4 on 
admission being the highest registered. On the 
fourth day of disease it fell to 102-6 but rose again 
to 105; on the 5th day it again fell to 1026 and from 
that time there was a daily gradual diminution til 
the normal was reached on the twelfth day. 

The local effusion around the throat and in the 
sub-maxillary space commenced to diminish from 
the fourth day, but subsequently there was a secon: 
dary effusion in front of the &hest and between the 
forearms. 

The discharge from the nostrils was at no ume 
very copious, but it wasconstant ; it did not diminish 
till the sixth day, and did not cease till the 14th 
day. ; 
The state of the bowels was the most persis®” 
symptoms, the feces were passed in small pellets, 
and constant attention was required to keep the 
bowels free. The bowels did not recover their tone 
until after the temperature had become normal ” 
the horse was really convalescent. This loveer. ” 
recovery can readily be understood if we may oe 
from the state of the lining membrane of the om 7 
tines, which we find, post-mortem, 10 fatal soe 
anthrax to be edematous, with patchy inflame 
throughout, and with hemorrhagic effusions. + fall 
horse was in fair condition when attacked, u 
off greatly. When first given exercise he a be 
staggering gait, which was more than he 
attributed to simple debility. 1am of go 
there is often during an attack of anthray, * 
into the spinal canal and sometimes on t note- 

‘ P had @ 
causing paralytic symptoms. I once sod recov} 
worthy case in which a horse made a 8 toms 0 
from anthrax, but subsequently had symp 


tent 


hemiplegia, from which he gradually recovered: 
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THE V.S. IN GREATER BRITAIN. 





Having some knowledge of colonial veterinary 
affairs I ask a little space for remarks upon this sub- 
ject. Let me assure you and the Council of the 
Royal College of the gratitude of your colonial con 
fréres for the favourable consideration which you are 
giving to colonial practice. At the same time per- 
mit me to express surprise that the constant com- 
plaints from the colonies have not attracted the 
Council’s attention earlier. Indeed, people are to be 
found who’ insinuate that had colonial veterinary 
surgeons more voting power something would have 
been attempted long ago. For it should be clearly 
understood that this grievance is not a bran new dis- 
covery bursting upon an electrified profession, but 
rather an old, irritating cancer which has become 
quite unbearable and demands an early remedy. The 
Council does not appear to take into account that. 
with the astounding rise and spread of the veterinary 
profession, it is compelled to assume greater and 
more extensive duties and responsibilities. The 
public at home cannot complain that these responsi- 
bilities have been shirked, but as concerns the 
colonies the Council has been distinctly remiss. It is 
true the profession has provided the colonies with 
government veterinary advisers and so far recognised 
its duties, but I submit that that is not enough. 

The colonial veterinary advisers to government 
appear to have done very well in all that relates to 
the treatment of animals; but they have not solved 
the larger question of the protection of the colonial 
public from empiries. 

I am not surprised at this failure, because the 
larger question is essentially one for an influential 
and impartial body like the Council to consider. A 

dy, which from its knowledge of quacks is best 
suited to find proper remedies. 

Fring the Council has been somewhat tardy in 
denied we the example of America, it cannot be 
led that the jubilee year of our professional exis- 


In Mr. Wragg, the President, our Colonial brothers 
are sure to find a zealous friend : who, combining as 
he does the swaviter in modo with the fortiter in re is 
pre-eminently suited to approach the Colonial 
authorities. 

Yes, I am glad to hear the news; and the pro- 
fession will be proud to learn that the Jubilee year is 
to be fixed in our memories by something more last- 
ing than the acute indigestion which follows the 
annual dinner. 

CoLoniAL. 


A MAGISTERIAL DICTUM. 


It is with the gravest apprehensions for our honour 
and reputation as a professional body that I draw 
attention to the enclosed extract. 

A Metropolitan magistrate has so far forgotten the 
respect due to his position as to declare, in. connection 
with certain evidence tendered by a member of our 
profession, that ‘‘he would not believe the whole 
veterinary college if they came and swore it.” 

Whilst such language is most intemperate, and un- 
worthy of a learned judge, it affects us as members 
of the College referred to in an exceptionally serious 
manner. The assertion is equivalent to an accusa- 
tion of bad faith on the part of us all, and it casts a 
slur on our body corporate which only the most pub- 
lic disavowal can remove. 

I would suggest that the matter be immediately 
brought under the notice of our Council with a view 
to its approaching the Home Secretary. Unfortunate- 
ly the present is not the only case in which metro- 
politan magistrates have taken it upon themselves to 
act both the part of judge and witness, and to accept 
the evidence of their own—frequently faulty —observa- 
tion as against the depositions of the most eminent 
professional witnesses. 

The evil has already been felt, but in the present 
instance it reaches an acute stage, and I trust that 
this appeal may result in such representations to the 





ep a met to be signalised by an enterprise 
ee he escription, which, whatever the direct result | 
freien em certainly tend to draw the ties of pro- 

° a’ unity closer, and by making the existence of 
ince. Corporate felt in far off countries, will also 
th our influence and raise our status. And 


ese : ; : 
ms are advantages which wise men do not des- 


_ Itis not kno 
in this busin 
Ports that the 
mittee, 


wn how far the Council has progressed 
ess, but we may gather from your re- 
question has been referred to a com- 
draw Suppose somebody will be detailed to 
and the 4 rough plan to form a base for discussion 
Ik 7 to save time. 
this a rt of no importance who undertakes 
Very freque a these sort of plans may be and 
they are m nly are, completely recast by committees ; 
Noticed Sy suurting points. In this rrspect it may 
Sentlemen a the Council has been careful to select 
0 trained iose tact and powers of criticism have 
troversieg - in the Charter and Four-year-course con- 


Home Secretary as shall at once and finally remove 
the possibility of the action complained of recurring. 
Jno. A. W. Dotuar. 


Tue Magistrate on Nicutr Horses. 


Mr. Alfred E. Taylor, a ’bus and cab proprietor, of 
Star Road, Fulham, was summoned by tho Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for allowing a 
horse to be worked in an unfit state on the evening of 
the 10th inst. Mr. Dutton, for the defence, proposed to 
call veterinary surgeons of good standing to show that 
the horse never suffered. It was an aged animal, and 
formerly worked in Buffalo Bill’s Show. Its early train- 
ing gave it a peculiar action Mr. Sheii: I don’t care 
what you say. I saw the horse myself, and it was worn- 
out.—Mr. William Hunting, a veterinary surgeon employ- 
ed by the County Council, then gave evidence as to the 
horse’s capability. He had failed to find any indication 
of “ structural change,” and the horse was certainly fit 
to work.—Mr. Ridler, another professional witness was 
called to give similar evidence, but was cut short by Mr. 
Sheil, who told him that he would not believe the whole 
Veterinary College if they came and swore it. He had 
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their best. and wo may rely upon them to do 


| 


seen the horse himself, and that was enough for him. 
Taylor would go to gaol for fourteen days, and he could 
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appeal if he liked. Mr. Dutton begged the magistrate 
to look at the horse again before he decided.—Mr. Sheil : 
No; let your client appeal, if he thinks proper. These 
poor, wretched, worn-out animals,are sent out in night 
cabs, and when the responsible people come before me [| 
shall punish them—Mr. Dutton: Of course, if this is 
your final decision, I must appeal_—Formal notice of 
appeal was afterwards given. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 





YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 





The quarterly meeting of the members of this Associa- 
tion was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Friday 
the 27th instant, the president Mr. H. Snarry, in the 
chair. There were also present Messrs. A. W. Mason, 
G. Bowman, W. F. Greenhalgh, and Exley, Leeds ; 
Pickering, York; Pratt, Ripon; Fletcher, Shettield ; 
Carter, Bradford; Whitehead, Batley ; Scriven, Tadcas- 
ter ; Clarkson, Garforth ; Cooke, Scarborough; Briggs, 
Halifax ; Clough, Morley ; A. McCarmick, Leeds, and 8. 
Chambers, Kirkheaton. | 

The following gentlemen were nominated for member- | 
ship :—Mr. G. Platt, Rawden ; Mr. Frank Scott, Knares- | 
boro’; Mr. Lennard and Mr. Collinson, both of York. 

| 
Votre or CoNDOLENCE. 

The CuarrRMAN said that before they proceeded with | 
their usual business he had to ask them to pass a vote | 
of condolence with the widow and family of one of their | 
late members, Mr. Walter Lodge, of Dewsbury: The | 
death of that gentleman was a very great loss to the | 
Association, because Mr. Lodge was an earnest and con- | 
scientious member and had always taken a great interest | 

in the welfare of the Association. He had filled the | 
presidential chair honestly and satisfactorily, and he | 
thought it was their duty to pass the resolution which it | 
was his melancholy duty to propose. He might add that | 
at the funeral the Society was represented by Mr. 
Mason, Mr. Scriven, Mr. Greenhalgh, and another gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CLARKSON seconded the resolution, remarking that 
Mr. Lodge was one of their most active members and 
was respected and esteemed by all of them. He was a 
regular attender at their meetings, and they had fre- 
quently derived great benefit from his experience and 
advice. If they were ever in a hole, they could rely upon 
Mr. Lodge to help to get them out of it. 

Mr. FLETCHER, in supporting the resolution, said that 
& more earnest man than Mr. Lodge he never knew. He 
could quite bear out all that had been said of him. and 
they could not but regret his loss. ; 

Mr. Cooke said that during the short time he had 
been made a member of the Association he had al 
experienced Mr. Lodge’ i i i 

P ge’s friendliness, and he had come 
to the aprons that he wasa very straightforward 
m i 
wage Hg veterinary profession was all the poorer by 

The resolution was adopted. 





Revisep Rugs. 


_The Secrerary then introduced the 
vised by a special committee appointed re a pot ong 
He said that the original preamble read as iehuen sae 
“That a Society be formed called the Yorkshire Votor- 
_inary Medical Society, and that its objects be the pro- 
moting a feeling of amity among the members, Fhe 


the reading and discussion of scientific topics.” To this 
it was proposed to add clause 3 of the Lancashire rules 
“ The supervision and protection of their professional and 
pecuniary interests.” 

The meeting then proceeded to discuss the rules 
seriatim. 


ELEcTION OF OFFICERS. 


The CHAIRMAN intimated that that was the meeting 
for the election of officers for the coming year. 

The SkcreTary proposed that Mr. Whitehead be 
elected President for the next year. He said that Mr. 
Whitehead had been a good attender at their meetings 
and had often given the benefit of his advice in dis- 
cussions. He did not think they should always elect 
their President by seniority, and in his opinion Mr. 
Whitehead was thoroughly entitled to the position. 

Mr. Ex.ey seconded. 

Mr. Lowman :—I have not the slightest doubt that 
Mr. Whitehead, of Batley, would make a very good 
president, but I ‘have very great pleasure in proposing 
Mr. Mason, of Leeds. 

Mr. Sowers :—I[ second that. 

Mr. Brices:—I support Mr. Mason, not because | 
doubt Mr. Whitehead’s claims, but because I thoroughly 
believe that Mr. Mason should be president this year. 

The votes were then taken, when 12 were recorded for 
Mr. Mason and three for Mr. Whitehead. Mr. Mason 
was afterwards elected unanimously amid applause. 

Mr. Bowman proposed the retiring president (Mr. 
Snarry), Mr. Clarkson and Mr. Whitehead as vice-presi- 
dents. Mr. PrckeRr1nG seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. CiarKson :—I propose that we retain, if he will 
allow us to retain, the services of Mr. Greenhalgh as 
secretary. ‘ 

Mr. Mason :—I think I persuaded our friend Mr. 
Greenhalgh last year to take the position again, and 
shall find myself in a very difficult position if he does not 
stand by me this year. There is no doubt that he has 
suffered a great deal of annoyance and has been 48 
deal out of pocket, and that he has felt it to be vey 
little credit to be one of gouy officers. It will be my 
endeavour during my year of Sffice to raise tae standa 
of this Association, so that at the end of my term 
may be able to look back with pleasure to the fact tha 
it has regained some of its past prestige. (Hear, hear.) . 
it is possible to get my friend Mr. Greenhalg. to enhe 
and see what another year will bring forth and - . 
to bring the Association up to its old standard Is : o 
be delighted. I put it to him also as a personal wee 
and if any words of mine would induce him to - vA 
matter over again I am sure we should all ouly be 

leased. (Applause. 

r The PI ons 2954 his Mr. Greenhalgh b 
honorary secretary was then put and carried 
amid applause. 0 

Mr. Scmeiatehiniin :—If anything would _ ome 
accept this position again it is the appeal 0 ably for 
Mr. Mason. We have worked together puss han 
some time, and I must say that the special plane) 


; . i way. : 
him personally has led me to give the position agaiD. 


» re-elected 
nanimously 


Under the circumstances I will accep 


Applause). : Jected 
Mr. Devons proposed that Mr. Scriven be re? 
treasurer. é — adopted 
Mr. Somersseconded the resolution, which 
nem. con. nhalgh’s 
-— Whi ling to Mr. Gren el 
Mr. Mason :—Whilst appealing ee selfish, 


generosity I must say that I was so of. 

wanted my old friend to help me through tithe vote yo" 

before I go further I must thank you *' 7) year I 
have been * 


have carried, electing me your president for 





elevation of the social standing of the profession. and 
5 


can only assure you that during the time | 
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member of the Association I do not think I have been 
absent from one of your meetings, and while I can bear 
out Mr. Greenhalgh that he has the welfare of the Asso- 
ciation at heart, I claim to have had it at heart too. 
(Applause). I don’t want to be egotistical, but 1 think 
you will agree with me that in putting me into the posi- 
tion of your president you felt that you ought to elect a 
man who is a good attender at your meetings, and one 
who cares for the profession and the politics of the pro- 
fession. (Hear, hear.) I assure you that it will be my 
endeavour, as far as possible, to try and pull this Asso- 
ciation back to its old standard. (Hear, hear.) But I 
shall not be the slightest use if you do not come here 
and support me. There are many things that are very 
lax in this Association, and I want to pledge myself to 
you to-day that I shall endeavour to get that laxity ex- 
punged from our meetings. There is not quite so much 
levity at some of the meetings as we hear of. We are 
jolly good fellows, but we must remember that we don’t 
meet here for chaff. Business is to be done here and 
business habits must prevail round our meeting board. 
I may assure you that with your assistance I shall ev- 
deavour to get together some of our old friends who 
don’t very often come, and shall see whether we cannot 
find some pabulum for them. We must have some good 
interesting papers for them. If you look round the 
board to-day you will see the same faces that you have 
seen so often before. I want to see some fresh faces 
here, and we must induce others to come from a greater 
distance. I will try to get some gentlemen to give us 
something interesting and entertaining, and something 
to which we cau look back with profit. I hope you will 
rally round me and support me to the best of your 
ability. (Applause.) 

Mr. Brieas :--I have much pleasure in proposing a 
very hearty vote of thanks to our retiring president (Mr. 
Snarry) for his services in the chair during the past year. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to couple with it the names 
of our worthy secretary (Mr. Greenhalgh), and our 
treasurer (Mr. Scriven). I cannot say how pleased I am 
that Mr. Greenhalgh has consented to take the post 
again. Ifever there was a time when he should con- 
tinue the work, especially as he lives so near the presi- 
dent, that time is the present. We shall look to them 
next year to improve. our Association very greatly. If 
pla hay together we shall get better meetings. (Ap- 
‘ ~ Mason :—I cannot let this motion pass without 
S: ing the opportunity of seconding it. When Mr. 
onan elected twelve months ago he told us he 
that (He ait improve our position. He has done 
todo wi ar, hear.) Amongst other things, he has had 

with the drawing up of our new rules. We are all 
Society. — for the position in which he has left the 
hens 7 om has set the old ship sailing again, and I 
i ‘ continue on the right tack. (Applause.) 
u resolution having been carried, 
ligsloes ne said :—T thank you very much indeed. I 
the best of it eprs once or twice, but we have made 
tried to do all 1 wish well for the Association and have 
at on can for it. I shall assist the new presi- 
‘ much as I can. (Applause. ) 
hanks, °RE* and Szcrerary also briefly returned 
Mr. Fs i 

able hmacottes exhibited seven calculi, and a remark- 

which had ney Said to have belonged to an old horse 

on = a octane lameness. 

Spiration » orneg 2. Mr. Pickering on “Defective Re- 

adjourned to a future meeting. 
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The autumn meeting of the Association was held at the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Red Lion Square, 
Holborn, on Nov. 7th, Mr. J. F. Simpson, President, in 
the chair. 

On the motion of Mr. Martin, seconded by Mr. 
Baker, the minutes of the last meeting were confirmed. 


ABSENTEES. 


The following gentlemen regretted their inability to 
attend the meeting: Sir Henry Simpson, Dr. Fleming, 
Professor Penberthy, Mr. C. Pack (secretary), and Mr. 
Alston Edgar. 


>] 
Discussion oN “ MercHANICAL LAMENESS IN HorsEs- . 


Mr. W. Huntine :--Mr. President and Gentlemen, I 
should like to say at the commencement that I have not 
written a paper on this subject, although it has been 
announced that I should read one. The reason is not 
because of any disrespect to the Society, but because the 
subject was chosen for me, by your President and such 
short notice given that I had no time to write a paper. 
I think, however, that it is a subject which we can 
discuss very well without a paper, and I, therefore, 
simply propose to open the discussion. 

The title “ Mechanical Lameness” requires very little 
explanation to an assembly of veterinarians. [I purpose, 
however, to attempt a definition, because once or twice 
lately I have heard magistrates dispute its existence. 
The late Mr. Montagu Williams distinctly told a veterin- 
ary surgeon one day: “If a horse is lame he is suffering 
pain—the very fact of his being lame shows he is suffering 
pain.” Another magistrate recently expressed the opin- 
ion that contracted tendons must be painful, and he said 
that if the whole Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
attended before him and said they were not he would 
not believe them. 

In the human body we know that lameness may exist 
without pain, a man may have a stiff knee or ankle and 
he is lame simply because he cannot move his joints, and 
I do not think there is much imagination required to 
assume that the same thing happens with the horse, and 
that if there is mechanical interference with the move- 
ment of a joint—an essential joint in locomotion—there 
must be lameness. This is no new thing. I find in 
Percival, who wrote in 1849, a distinct recognition of 
mechanical lameness, although he does not use that 
word. He says, “It is pain that commonly produces 
lameness ; inability in one form or another in the absence 
of pain will, however, be found as a proximate cause of 
lameness. The dislocation of the patella occasions no 
pain, and yet the horse is too lame even to move’; the 
partial or complete ankylosis of a joint may cease to be 
attended with pain, and yet there may be permanent or 
irremovable lameness.” Those illustrations are almost 
enough to show even an unprofessional man what is 
meant by “mechanical lameness.” Of course it is 
extremely difficult if you enter into a metaphysical 
argument to prove that a horse does or does not suffer 
pain; you can only argue by analogy but I think, 
considering that the structure of the nervous system of 
the horse is so identical with that of man, we have a per- 
fect risht to conclude that what holds in the human 
subject holds in the animal. Although it is very easy in 
a book or on paper to divide lameness into painful and 
non-painful, or mechanical and non mechanical, practical- 
ly, each case presents difficulties, because the mechanical 
lameness that exists may be the effect of a previous 
painful lameness which has passed off. Take, for instance, 
any long continued painful condition of the foot. The 
result is that the horse from pain rests that foot and in 
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resting it he flexes the joints, and if you keep joints 
flexed for any length of time the tendons and white 
fibrous tissues contract and suit themselves to the fresh 
angles of the bones. If, for instance, you have a horse 
suffering from slight corns for many months. from navi- 
cular disease long continued, or from fever in the feet 
long continued, the certain effect of it is that he 
will go forward in the knees, and you may try all 
you can to extend those knees, either under chloroform 
or after death, and you will find it impossible. Why? 
If the knees were simply bent from pain in the feet you 
would be able when the pain passed away, by physica! 
force to straighten the knee, but you find you cannot do 
so, either after death or during insensibility when under 
chloroform, because the white fibrous structures, the 
tendons, have shortened themselves to suit this new 
angle of the bone. The tendons must be a perfectly 
definite length in relation to the angles of the bones 
upon which they act. It is the same with the string of 
a bow; if you wish to have a bow act perfectly, your 
string must be taut—it js no use trying to use a bow if 
the string is slack. If a bow were bent more than usual 
and retained that extra bend the string which previously 
fitted exactly, would be slack, and you have a mechanical 
condition rendering the action of the bow imperfect. It 
is precisely the same with the bones, ligaments and 
tendons of animals. Immediately you alter the proper 
normal angle, the tendons passively contract so that they 
may meet the new condition of things and be taut, 
because unless the tendon is taut the muscle cannot act 
with proper effect. Not only then may a painful lameness 
cause a mechanical alteration of the bones, but the 
painful lameness may pass away and leave a mechanical 
deformity, aud that mechanical deformity may cause 
lameness. If, for instance, both knees of a horse be shot 
forward, and the angles of the bones altered in that way, 
he will hardly go lame. When both legs are affected he 
will go “groggy” and shuffling, but not what the 
majority of people would call lame, but if one leg is 
affected and not the other he inevitably goes lame, there 
must be a halt in the action becanse the two legs practi- 
cally are of a different length from the body to the 
ground, A greater practical difficulty arises in these 
cases when you have a mechanical lameness and a painful 
lameness at the same time. We will take as an illustra- 
tion of that, the ordinary ringbone. When a ringbone 
has advanced so far as to unite the two bones together — 
the small and large pastern—as soon as that joint becomes 
ankylosed you have a mechanical impediment to motion. 
It does not follow that ringbones are painless; on the 
contrary, nearly all ringbones are painful up to a certain 
stage, and it is only when the inflammatory process 
settles down and leaves the painless ring of bone that 
you have a purely mechanical lameness. But this is 
not an easy point to determine in practice; it is very 
difficult to say always whether the lameness of a 


ringbone is simply due to the mechanical anky- 
losis of the joint or to ankylosis accompanied 
by pain. Again, you have this complex lameness in 


some cases of navicular disease. A horse suffering from 
navicular disease for any length of time gets his knees 
forward and the pasterns straightened, it may be to such 
an extent that the pasterns are what is called “ shot.” 
When you have a bent knee and a shot pastern in con- 
nection with navicular disease you have a painful lame- 
ness accompanied by a mechanical lameness, 
condition not uncommon is where you have had sprains 
of the metatarsal ligaments, at the back of the le just 
below the seat of curb. Of course while that all is 
recent there is pain, and lameness due to pain; but I 
find that those cases hardly ever resume their norm al 
condition, the leg seldom gets right entirely Th 

usual thing is that when the horse goes sound and the 
acute symptoms subside you have some shortening of the 


tendons at the back of the leg, the result being that the 
heel is raised from the ground and the horse goes on the 
toe. I have also noticed that when a horse once goes on 
the toe there is a tendency for the deformity to increase, 
and accordingly, as that horse remains at work, the heel 
becomes raised more and more from the greund until the 
horse is utterly unable to get the heel down, even when 
you raise the other foot. The very fact of a horse going 
entirely upon the toe of one foot, and on the heel and 
toe combined of the other renders him lame, and I hold 
that unless some distinct symptoms of pain can be 
recognised, this condition is simply and solely mechanical 
lameness. Again, in a case of chronic lymphangitis, or 
any other condition which causes a very great amount of 
swelling of the leg implicating one or more joints, and 
thus interfering with flexion or extension of the joint, 
you have a mechanical lameness. Of course in the early 
stages of lymphangitis there is great pain, but in the 
chronic state I think that the lameness which is left is 
merely the result of mechanical interference, due to 
organised lymph—to use an old pathological expression— 
filling the subcutaneous tissues and causing adhesion of 
the skin to other parts. Spavin is another condition 
that I should like to refer to. A horse suffers from 
spavin, by which [ mean disease of the bones of the hock 
—we will put it widely—and in the earjy stages where 
you have exostosis upon the bones or in all stages when 
there is articular ulceration you have pain. ven in 
simple cases of exostosis such as splints, pressure on the 
periosteum during growth causes a great amount of pain, 
and during the growth of spavin you may have distinct 
pain from a similar cause and a painfal lameness. If 
spavin lameness continue for any length of time-—I mean 
by that some months—you nearly always have contrac- 
tion of the tendons at the back of the leg, with the 
result that the heel is raised from the ground and the toe 
takes all the pressure. Even ina mild case, before any 
noticeable contraction of tendons, you will find the wear 
of the shoe at the toe indicating an extra amount of 
pressure, due to the fact that the tendons behind are 
commencing to contract amd that the horse does not 
rest the heel firmly on the gfound. Now, in a case 





Another | 


where you have a spavined hock, a shot fetlock, and the 
heel raised from the ground it is not easy to say whether 
| that horse is suffering from a mechanical lameness or 4 
painful one. If, I hold, it is a painful one no better sig? 
can be had than a variation of the degree of lameness. 
If you have a mechanical lameness there can be very 
little variation in the amount of it, the horse comes out 
of the stable in the morning lame, he does his work -_ 
and he gets home to the stable lame. Next morvits, 
after a night’s rest, he goes out of the stable lame, = 
the lameness on each occasion should be about the oe 
if it is merely mechanical. If you have in ons 
with work or as the result of work, a decided 9 
in the amount and degree of lameness, then peel 
ness must be due to some other cause than a nee 1 
one, and the only other cause I can suggest I iaply 
Percival refers to this subject, and I take Percival © iis 
because he is about our oldest writer. He Tet work 
we would repeat, truly astonishing what good ¢ them, i2 
or forced use of the diseased joints have 308 - 
proof of which we might instance, the ring 3 to oor 
spavined horses, every day’s observation yeie js in- 
notice, working ix the streets of London, an’. iy stf 
credible what labor such stiff-jointed, or at cavities 
| jointed, horses are able to perform so long  ™ wa: J 
of their joints remain uninvaded by pone se equally t0 
have said about ringbone and spavin 4pP f knees, stiff 
diseases of other joints. You may have sti and if the 
fetlocks as well as stiff hocks and coronets, ach, thea ! 
disease cause lameness which does not vary * hanical- 
say you have a right to conclude t 


hat it 18 bee to the 
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But if the lameness varies very much in re 
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working and resting of the horse then we can say that |todoso. They go to the courts on purpose to win the 
the disease is painful. case and obtain a conviction. I have felt, on many 
There is a practical importance attached to the | occasions, disgusted with the Society at the vindictive 
settlement of this question. Every year veterinary | manner in which they have acted. They will raise 
surgeons are pore and more employed in Courts | heaven and earth to gain a conviction, not ‘with the sole 
of law to give evidence, and these cases very often | object of preventing cruelty, but to get sentimental old 
result in a considerable amount of’conflicting testimony. | ladies to support them. I do not believe there is a mem- 
I hold, in contradiction to what 1 often see stated, that | ber of our profession who would knowingly support a 
there is no disgrace whatever to the veterinary profession | deliberate case of cruelty. I have seen cases where 
because of this conflicting evidence. Every man has a | horses have gone on their toes, and been worked every 
perfect right to his honest opinion, and each man may | day, and I believe they were quite free from pain. Of 
differ from others as to the cause of lameness, as to the | course we have differences of opinion on cases, and we go 
degree of lameness, and as to the amount of pain, pro- | conscientiously aud give an honest opinion in Courts of 
viding there is any present. A little while ago Mr. John | Law; but we want more united action. I had a case 
Roalfe Cox wrote that he believed in all cases of sprain | with the 8.P.C.A. One of their inspectors stopped a 
of the sub-carpal ligament—the ligament immediately | horse that walked on the toe. I knew this horse had 
under the knee—there was always a painful condition at | walked on his toe for several years, I think it arose 
first in the foot; sometimes ringbones, or sometimes | originally from disease of the bones round the pastern. 
navicular disease developed itself very positively and | The inspector brought the horse up to me, and [ said 
proved the correctness of the diagnosis. Now, if it be | “ This is not a case of cruelty in my opinion.” The in- 
allowed that we never have a sub-carpal lameness until | spector said “I have kept the man the whole day, and 
we have had some painful condition of the foot then all | we must summon him now.” I told him 1 could not 
these cases will require to be put in the category of | support the summons. He got another veterinary sur- 
painful lameness, but I allow no such thing. I hold | geon to support it, and I appeared in opposition. The 
that sub-carpal lesions may occur without any primary | case was dismissed, but the magistrate made a remark 
lameness in the foot or leg to cause it, they may occur | which I think he had no grounds for making. He said 
simply as the result of sprain. “With all due deference to Mr. Martin, | think the 
With regard to contracted tendons, [ do not believe | horse must be suffering pain.”” They summoned the 
they even occur except as the result of some other condi- | man again, and I appeared in opposition again with two 
tion. Contracted tendons are simply passive conditions ; | other veterinary surgeons, and the case was dismissed. | 
there is no pain, but they may either accompany or be | was conscientiously of opinion that that horse was not 
the result of a painful lameness, and the difficulty is to | suffering pain. In cases of bent knees or any other 
determine when the painful lameness has ceased and left | little deformity of the legs, when all inflammation has 
nothing but the mechanical. You see, therefore, | passed away, and we get a chronic shortening of the liga- 
although it is very easy on paper to divide lameness into | ments behind the knee, a bent knee or some little faulty 
two classes, painful and non-painful, when you get into | action in one leg only, I quite endorse Mr. Hunting’s 
practice there is a very wide latitude, and a very great | opinion that that is mechanical lameness. Mr. Hunting 
difficulty in determining exactly what the condition is. | said he thought contracted tendons were the result of 
Such difficulties I believe allow, in fact necessitate, | sprains, but I think in some cases, in young colts for 
differences of opinion by veterinary surgeons when exam- | instance before they have done much work, where you 
ming the case, _get tendons as large as your wrists, it is from some con- 
Instead of believing then that the differences of opinion | stitutional cause. I have seen colts who have done no 
expressed by four or five veterinary surgeons on one side | work with these large tendons, aud they go on their toes, 
a four or five on the other are disgraceful to us, I | but I do not think they suffer much pain when the 
ao on the contrary that they are honourable to us, and | inflammation has passed off. You might just as wall say 
thi, they are absolutely unavoidable. So long as a man | 4 Man with a club foot is suffering pain. Ask any man 
inks for himself, so long as a man knows what may be | with a club foot, whether resulting from diseased bones, 
= what may not be, he is bound to give the best opinion | contraction of the tendons, or shortening of the heel, or 
pic and in a case where it is solely a matter of | any other cause, and he will tell you he is not suffering 
y mee, and where the symptoms are very vague and do | pain. And if a man witha club foot in walking does not 
ae one a clear opportunity of distinguishing be- | suffer pain, then a horse walking on his toes in the same 
of @ 1 pain and mechanical conditions, I hold it the duty | manner 1s not suffering pain. dere ; 
very member of the profession to give his opinion Mr. E. W. Baker :—I consider this is a subject ‘that 
honestly and boldly, perfectly irre ti f whether he | we as veterinary surgeons ought to thoroughly thrash 
is opposed b ’ y spective of whether | y g _oug ghly vl 
oolaten 3 y one or twenty men. The divergence of | out. I thoroughly agree with what Mr. Hunting said, 
items bn not a question of morality, it may be one of | that we may have mechanical lameness without pain. | A 
pe me a and it is only gross egotism which enables | veterinary friend of mine used to make a distinction 
seve the Aes 2 te all his brethren must be wrong. I now | between “ lameness ”’ and “ impediment.”’ He considered 
mere Pres W comp in your hands, gentlemen, and I | where there was pain there was lameness ; where there 
and enable oh you will help to elucidate the difficulties | was no pain it was simply an impediment. I think we 
aan eeu me of us perhaps to take a clearer view of | have a difficult matter to discriminate between lameness 
.s oe in future. | and impediment. I think where we have a difference in 
lecture rae eg Marin (of Rochester) :—I presume this | the action of one limb from that of the others we must 
often Fae Derduence of the conflicting evidence very | have lameness. At the same time we may have lame- 
Profession eos reed magistrates when gentlemen of our | ness without the slightest amount of pain. As Mr. 
tion of Ornelt mp oyed by the Society for the Preven- Hunting has stated, we may have contracted tendons in 
Unting ny y to Animals. I quite agree with Mr. | which there is not the slightest inflammatory condition, 
in which all he says about the honourable manner | 20 pain on pressure, and no variation in the amount of 
port of tha Sclentionus men give their evidence in sup- lameness, and yet all his life the animal will be lame. 
“ir opinions; but I beli in | We may get a similar condition in ringbone and spavin. 
Our profession. 4 ates but 1 believe there are men in ys L hould the 1 b 
who . ‘nd 1 say it without any fear of contra- As regards spavin, he says that shou e lameness be 
Support of will give evidence in Courts of Law in| invariably the same he would say there was no pain, 
while should the lameness vary it must arise from some 


tion cases brought by the Society for the Preven- 
of Cruelty to Animals, simply ~in Me by ome paid | other cause than pure impediment, and the only other 
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cause ne could assign would be the presence of pain. I 
must somewhat differ from Mr. Hunting. I think we 
all know that in a well-formed and matured spavin we 
frequently have lameness of a very perceptible nature. 
When the animal starts out from the stables the greatest 
novice would detect the lameness, but after the animal 
has warmed to his work it passes off, and for the rest of 
the journey the animal will be practically without lame- 
ness. But I am afraid we cannot make that distinction. 
The same may occur even with contracted tendons.. I 
think an animal with contracted tendons who is not 
suffering the slightest pain, may vary in the amount of 
lameness shown by him. We have also to take into con- 
sideration the fact that we may have lameness from the 
condition shown by one part, which causing interferenee 
with another, will set up a certain amount of pain ; and 
in that case we shall have an animal working in an unfit 
condition. Take for instance contracted tendons, the 
animal will not be able to use its fetlock joint so freely 
as he might otherwise do. You may use that animal for 
quiet steady work, providing he is not put to the trot, 
and we may honestly say he will work without pain 
daily, but make that horse trot or gallop and you inter- 
fere with the action of the other parts of the limb, and 
cause him more or less pain. According to the work the 
animal does, so he may or may not be suffering pain as 
the result of some defects of the limbs. Mr. Martin says 
that he is afraid some members of our profession are only 
too willing fur the sake of pay to go into the Courts of 
Law and swear anything in order to get a conviction for 
the R.S.P.C.A. I sincerely trust it is not for the sake of 
filthy lucre that they do so. I am afraid occasionally 
they state what is doubtful in orderto gain their point, but 
I can hardly think it is for the sake of the money they 
get in these cases. Now, are we not, as a profession, 
taking a course which is anything hut advisable in act- 
ing in opposition to a Society that is founded with the 
best intentions ? Can we uot suggest.to them that the 
leading members of the S.P.C.A, should meet some of 
the leading members of our profession and discuss some 
suggestions that would work for the good of both? I 
know that at times they undertake most trivial cases, 
and in order to gain a conviction will move heaven and 
earth; but at the same time the Society is formed to 
prevent cruelty, and as Mr. Martin has said, there is not 
one M.R.C.V.S. who is less opposed to the infliction of 
unnecessary pain on animals than the R.S.P.C.A. I 
think we might suggest to the Society that prior to tak- 
ing any case into court, if there is the slightest shadow of 
doubt they should call professional opinion as to it, 
Would not that avoid the conflicting evidence that we 
get day after day in the courts? Recently Mr. Blake of 
Bournemouth was charged with perjury, and I should 
like the members of this Association to record their 
sympathy with him on account of the action that has 
been taken by the R.S.P.C.A. Mr. Blake was called in 
to give evidence in a case in which a man was prosecuted 
for working a horse in an unfit condition. The horse 
was stopped, I believe, on account of the condition shown 
by its off hind leg, which was permanently enlarged from 
attacks of lymphangitis, In examining the horse Mr 
Blake casually observed that there was an abrasion on 
one of the forelegs. When the case came before the 
magistrate Mr. Blake attended and stated that the animal 
had this enlarged condition of the hind leg, and that 
work would benefit it. He also stated that there was no 
wound on the knees, and he stated the abrasion, which he 
had casually noticed when examining the horse was on 
the near when it was on the oft leg. On the strength of 
his evidence the magistrate dismissed the case. Two of 
the magistrates afterwards went and saw the horse and 
found a wound at the extreme upper part of the off fore 
knee, not on the near as stated by Mr. Blake. This 
occurred in March. Nothing more was done until 





August when the inspector and one of the staff of the 
S.P.C.A. called upon Mr. Goodall and myself and told 
us that they intended prosecuting Mr. Blake for perjury. 
This they did in September, and the case was heard at 
Poole, when the two magistrates who had seen the horse 
gave evidence. The Clerk of the Court, the superinten- 
dent of police, and other witnesses stated that they 
believed Mr. Blake to be a man of irreproachable 
character, but in face of the evidence given by the magis- 
trates, the Bench could not but send the case for trial. 
Last week the case was heard at the Assizes. The Judge, 
however, dismissed the case, making strong comments as 
to the manner in which the prosecution had been con- 
ducted by the S.P.C.A which, in his experience, he said 
was wholly unprecedented. 

Mr. W. H. Fioox :—This is a subject which hasa 
great deal to do with the dealings of the R.S.P.C.A., with 
our profession, and with the public. I think a great 
mistake made by the Society is their keeping an inspec- 
tor so long in one place, where he gets to know the people 
he may safely go against and those he had better leave 
alone. With respect to the question of definition of 
lameness, Percival says that in order in show the lame- 
ness the animal must be moved, but Prof. Williams con- 
siders that lameness may be shown in the stable. I do 
not consider an animal is lame until he is moved. One 
of the best definitions I have heard of lameness is that 
of Prof. Penberthy. He says “lameness is an abnormality 
in gait manifesting pain or defect.’’ I think that is very 
neat and very short. I have given that definition when 
giving evidence for the Society, although it might be 
said in some cases, as at present, we discuss the point 
more against them than for them. 

With respect to contracted tendons, I think that often 
in cases of contracted tendons you get a jar of the foot 
and consequently the tendons would not show heat and 
tenderness. They make a great point in the Police Court 
about heat and tenderness. I should like to ask you, 
Mr. President, whether we can always find heat and 
tenderness when there is pain. Unless we can say heat 
and tenderness should be present in all cases of lameuess 
there is no doubt there must be differences of opinion, 
especially if it be as Mr. Huntivf says, that the lameness 
should be invariable. It would take up too much of our 
time to watch an animal from the time it Jeaves the 
stable until it returns in order that we might swear that 
the lameness was invariable in cases of stiff joints, and 80 
on. In hock lameness, too, I imagine we always get ® 
certain amount of variation. An animal never comes 
in as badly asit went out. As the animal warms to the 
work some of the lameness wears off. A stiff knee 
seems to be a splended example of mechanical gars 
that is, lameness due to defect and not to pain. The ony 
other question that occurs to my mind is—it ea! - 
doubt should the man who is working the animal or 
animal get the benefit of the doubt ? hat 

Mr. F. W. Wraea :—I think there is no << 
there are cases of defective action or lameness 2 — 
where it is not cruelty to work them. Something : 
been said about the R.S.P.C.A., and I think ar Yr 
some of the remarks have been a little severe, erating 
as applied to our professional breathren. Mr. bo ofc 
made a remark, which I think was very apt, t¢ é aa 
that veterinary surgeons, like all other profess - 
are found to give evidence on each side of the ve theif 
he had no doubt that veterinary surgeons i That 
opinions in a thoroughly conscientious manne his evi 
is my opinion. I care not whether a man pie mao 
dence for or against the Society. I give OV sins 
credit for giving his opinion in a per ‘ 
manner, without fear a favour, and I do not think 


because he happens to be employed 5} 
is paid by that Society, that he is 10 
opinion other than conscientious 
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we should bear in mind when we are criticising the 
Society, and that is that the officers of the Society do not 
look at the cases with the professional eyes that we do. 
Perhaps they get their cases up with a little more zeal 
than we think necessary. They seem, from our point of 
view, to be too zealous in trying to get a conviction in 
cases which they should not, perhaps, press quite so 
much. . 

Mr. Martin :—They have to get the sanction of Mr. 
Colam before they prosecute. 

Mr. Wrace:—l believe every case is placed before 
the Secretary, but then you must bear in mind that the 
action of the Secretary depends upon the manner in 
which the officer lays the case before him. If that officer 
in excess of zeal calls a case a case of cruelty which we as 
veterinary surgeons should not calla case of cruelty, I 
do not think you must blame either the officer or Mr. 
Colam. I think they should be guided entirely by their 
professional advisers. There is no doubt that this Society 
does do a very great deal of good. 

The PrestpEnt :-—I should not like this discussion to 
close without offering a few remarks. I know this ques- 
tion of mechanical lameness is one upon which veterinary 
surgeons differ very much. In the majority of prosecu- 
tions, veterinary surgeons are called for the defence, and 
in three cases out of four it is argued that the lameness 
is due to mechanical causes. Mr. Hunting has quoted 
some words used by the late Moutagu Williams to the 
effect that the fact of a horse being lame was proof of 
pain. Iam bound to say that to a very great extent I 
agree with that. I do not for a moment suggest that 
there are no cases of pure mechanical lameness when 
there is no pain whatever, but I say such cases are very 
rare indeed. Mr. Baker has referred to mechanical 
defect in the knee joint. I can call to mind the case of 
a horse that I hunted myself that had undoubted anchy- 
losis of several joints of the knee. There was no lame- 
ness whatever, and, therefore, no pain; the animal could 
fence splendidly. That is an instance of purely mechani- 
cal defective action. Some of the speakers said that 
lameness does not occur when there are contracted 
tendons. 1 quite agree with all that has been said. 
Contracted tendons in themselves do not cause painful 
lameness, but the lameness is due to the animal resting 
the tendon in order to give relief to some other part of 
iy foot. Reference has been made to Mr. Cox’s opinion 

pe a of the sub-carpal ligament is almost in- 

y the result of foot mischief, I must say that I 
oe agree with that. When you consider the animal 
nat 1s generally the subject of sprain of the sub-carpal 
Stan” viz., the cart horse, you will find that that class 

orse very seldom suffers from internal foot mischief. 
course the cart horse has sidebones more uften than 

pr bos class of horse, but the absence of internal foot 
meal in the cart horse is evidence that the sub-carpal 
‘18 not due to that. It is unfortunate that we 

“inhot as it were schedule cases of painful lameness 

which are fit cases for ti Pp ‘ 

possible to do that bw? — ions. It would be im- 

sill remain differences of opinion” betwoea’ veterinary 

mrmons a ces of opinion between veterinary 

I thi Ah. whether these diseases really existed at 
judgemen nal yeti must be left at all times to the good 

airness of the professional witness who 


is : } 
ve edin, 1 have said that I do not think there are 


in lameness should help us in forming an opinion as to. 
whether the animal is suffering pain or not. To my 
mind it is certain that if an animal is mechanically lame 
the lameness will remain the same from Monday morning 
until Saturday night. Heat and tenderness are the 
main tests relied upon by those who take up these pro- 
secutions, but it is difficult when the outside skin covers 
the seat of the disease to test it with the thermometer ; 
it is only by delicate feeling with the hand that one can 
be guided as to the existence or not of heat in the part. 
I quite agree with what has been written that a man 
frequently imagines there is heat when there is not, be- 
cause the temperature of the hand is not always the same. 
I think you will agree that an animal that is mechanical- 
ly lame ought not to be called upon to do the same 
amount of work as a horse that is sound. Mr. Martin 
has spoken about the case of a man with a club foot. 
Well, [ venture to say that a man with a club foot is not 
able to perform the same amount of work with that limb 
as a man with a perfectly sound limb. I think all cases 
of spavin, sidebone, or ringbone, that occasion any 
amount of defective action are painful. I believe there 
is a certain amount of inflammation between the bones 
which causes lameness, although it may not be readily 
detected on the surface. Mr. Hunting quoted from 
Percival to the effect that in cases of dislocation of the 
patella there was no pain. Well, there may not be any 
serious amount of pain attendant upon such an accident 
but I should be very sorry to have my knee cap put out, 
and I know I should experience not only ditficulty in 
using the limb but very great pain. With regard to the 
conflicting evidence given sometimes by veterinary sur- 
geons, that does exist and always must exist. There are 
certainly cases where there are justifiable differences of 
opinion, but I have seen cases where the difference of 
opinion is altogether unjustifiable. I do not think it is 
due to deliberate perjury, but a veterinary surgeon may 
have formed an opinion to the best of his ability and, 
although as the case proceeds he sees his error, having 
once given his opinion he will stick to it. That is where 
1 think judges are sometimes justified in making the 
remarks they do upon the manner in which veterinary 
evidence is given. [ like to think as well as possible of 
my brother practitioners, but when | see circulars issued 
in which a man says: “Cruelty cases defended,’ I 
cannot help thinking that that man is like a lawyer who 
means to do the best he can for his client and say any- 
thing to get him off. I think you will agree with me 
therefore that there are cases where the evidence of 
veterinary surgeons, whether for or against the case, 
must be looked upon with a certain amvunt of suspicion. 
I think we ought to be exceedingly thankful to Mr. 
Hunting for his kindness in coming here to-day, and I 
shall presently propose formally that the very best thanks 
uf the members be tendered to him. 

Mr. Hunttnqa, in reply, said: In introducing this sub- 
ject | endeavoured to treat it rather more from the 
surgical than the forensic point of view, but it has been 
widened out very considerably by all the speakers. In 
fact, you have applied practically to cases of prosecution 
for cruelty to animals all that I have said. Mr. Martin 
refers to un instance—and we all meet them frequently — 
of horses who suffer from some lameness “ working 
sound.” They are very common, and it is very puzzling. 





Kt ak, th. ses of purely mechanical defective action. 
ae very few ® case of ringbone you will find that there 
ete are of ringbones that do not cause some pain. 
Consider the — exceptions, but when you come to 
Nd round nes amount of bony deposit that you 
ankylosed or e pasterns at times, whether that joint is 
tendon which ‘ot you have an upward pressure on the 
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very frequently causes excruciating 
‘gree with Mr. Hunting that the variation 





In acharge of cruelty, a man has to decide not merely the 
nature of the lameness, but the justifiability of it as well. 
Supposing you have a horse that suffers from navicular 
disease or from spavin, and it goes lame for five or ten 
minutes every day at starting, and at the end of that ten 
minutes does its work as well as any other horse, what 
are you to do—poleaxe it, or continue to work it? He 
cannot work it wothout inflicting a distinct amount of 
pain every day, but having afflicted that amount of pain, 
the horse does its work as well as any other horse. You 
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cannot bring into this question, as you can io the case of 
man, the animal being allowed to live simply for its life’s 
sake. It isa matter of £8. d., anda matter of humanity. 
I hold that in a case like that, where a horse maintains 
its condition, and shows no constitutional disturbance, 
you have a perfect right to work that horse ; and I hold 
entirely with Mr. Flook, who said that in many cases it 
becomes a question whether the doubt should be given 
in favour of the horse or its owner, and that in such a 
case the doubt should be given in favour of the owner. 
There are a large number of men who have to work who 
are not free from some defect which causes them pain, 
and if that is so, why should the sentimental notion of a 
horse suffering five minutes pain in 24 hours be sufficient 
to have a man punished or a horse killed? I hold that 
humanity and common sense suggest that there are 
scores of horses for which men are fined or punished by 
being sent to prisou which are quite fit to work. You 
have to consider the degree of pain, as well as the exist- 
ence of pain, and it seems to me that the R.S.P.C.A. have 
adopted the principle that if a horse is in any pain it 
must not work, The degree is never gone into, and they 
have educated the stipendiary magistrates of London 
until no man cares to go into a case now. When you go 
before the magistrate you meet with a prejudice dead 
against you. You are looked upon as coming there to 
support inhumanity, and you are occasionally insulted. 
Hardly any evidence is required, The magistrate takes 
it that the very fact of the society prosecuting establishes 
the case, and unless you can show an extremely strong 
case, you are bound tu lose. To show a strong case 
means expending £4 or £5 on a solicitor and veterinary 
surgeon, and if there are three or four veterinary sur- 
geons against you, you will have to expend £10. Now, 
you have your choice ; defend and expend £10 and you 
will probably win; or plead guilty, and put your oldest 
suit of clothes on and you are fined 20/- and costs. 
You will find that if the society win the costs are al- 
lowed, from 12/6 to 3 guineas, and sometimes 5 guineas ; 
but if the owner of the horse wins, his costs are never 
allowed, upon what principle [ really cannot say. 
To go back to our subject. We have to consider not only 
whether it is mechanical lameness or whether there is 
pain, but also, I hold, what degree of pain there is. Tn 
some cases you have absolute good derived from working 
a horse and absolute harm from allowing him to rest. 
You can easily imagine a man being prosecuted for 
exercising a horse suffering from acute lymphangitis, but 
I am prepared to hold iu any Court of Law and before 
any meeting of veterinary surgeons that the best thing 
you can do is to exercise that horse. (Hear, hear.) J 
said that variation of lameness showed pain. Mr. Flook 
pointed out that he did not quite agree with me and said 
you often find variations of lameness without pain or 
without any evidence of pain. [ think I am quoting him 
rightly, at any rate he said that variation of lameness 
could not be accepted as always showing whether the 
lameness was painfulor not. Now take a case of cracked 
heel with a swollen leg, one of the most painful diséases 
I know of. I have no hesitation in saying that it is 
cruelty to animals to keep that horse in the stall, and 
that the very best thing you can do for your horse is to 
exercise him, and after he has gone 100 yards he will 
put his leg down the same as any other horse. [n a case 
like that you have some mechanical lameness from the 
swelling but still more from pain. If you exercise your 
horse you have a very covsiderabie variation in the lame- 
ness, a variation due not merely to the cessation of the 
pain but also to the clearing up of the soft exudation 
and therefore where you have lameness due to soft exuda- 
‘tion the proper thing is to exercise it. The effect of the 
quality «f work on some lamenesses hias also been referred 
to. There are many cases where a horse is qn; 
walk all day and pull a 1 S quite able to 
pull a load, and yet not be fit to trot, 


and especially is that the case in some mechanical lame- 
nesses. If a‘horse has a very bad shot fetlock for 
instance, he will walk with no pain, but if you were to 
trot that horse on a hard road for any length of time, 
| the fact of the irregular position of the bones at each 
step when the weight came upon that leg might cause 
some amount of pain. Therefore it is evident that 
horses with lameness may suffer great pain or very 
little according to the work they are doing, walking or 
trotting, on level or rough ground. It is very amusing 
to hear some of the remarks of the Bench of London on 
this question. You get a case where the horse is lame 
and they at once say “Ah! this horse would be better 
down the country on the soft ground!” Probably the 
case has nothing at all to do with the foot! Soft ground 
generally means irregular ground, and I hold if there is 
any deviation from the proper angle of the bones—say 
contracted tendons, or shot fetlocks, or stiff knees—that 
the very place you ought not to send a horse to is an un- 





even country road or a ploughed field. You had better } 
keep it on the level streets of London. Concerning the 
question of veterinary evidence, undoubtedly we all make , 
mistakes, and there is a tendency in man to strengthen I 
his case and do his best for hisclient. You get a prejudice ¢ 
er what Herbert Spencer calls an “ unconscious bias,” . 
either in favour of or against a thing. I am inclined . 
to think that if you want the nearest approach to abstract “ 
justice the proper thing would be to do as they d9 in . 
Prussia, let the Court call the expert witnesses ; and I 
believe if the Court called one veterinary surgeon you = 
would get better justice than you would get from two _ h 
called on opposite sides. Not that I object to a large é 
number of witnesses giving their evidence on opposite it 
sides at all, because if you have five men on one side Li 
and five on the other, each of them trying to prove their 
point, and you have a Judge with common sense and 4 th. 
knowledge of the world, the very fact of each of the ten . 
slightly stretching their evidence or suppressing little = 
bits here and there will just about bring it out le-el in 
the end. The whole question of the morality of advocacy 
has been discussed over and@’over again, and the question 
of expert witnesses acting as incline has also been dis- 
cussed over and over again. It is not a weakness found T 
only in our profession, it is found in every professio.. the 
There are medical men, engineers and architects, wh? pres 
are looked upon as being invaluable in a Court of Lav (Pr 
because they can clearly state their case and not stalé 65 
too much. Perhaps, however, some of the differences P; 
may be accounted for by the fact that some men take 4 Whi 
little time to think the matter out before going into the the | 
witness-box, while again others donot. There are mas] seve 
cases of differences of opinion without dishonesty. : - a... 
haps a point is suppressed, and the witness naturally Jay om 
the blame on the solicitor for the other side not drawing mod 
it out—“if he had asked me” he says, “! would have her j 
told him.” a Pape} 
hile there Mr. } 
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are cases in which it is an indication of pal, bs re 
may have conditions of the skin which will cause a Ch : 
and tenderness and these may have no relazio0 poe —_ 
ever to the lameness. In a navicular disease W? tbat 

there is no heat or tenderness, and we know | yao = 
where ulceration of the bone is going on there 1s _- 

deal of pain, so that it cannot be looked ye prose” , Sw 
diagnostic symptom, If you are appearing 10F the magi net 
cution you can stick to heat and tenderness— h to help f 
trate appreciates that. ‘I'o-day we have 10 wis a ever 
a client or “lick” the other fellow, we have have had stspe 


cussing the matter in cold blood and yet ¥ jffcnlti@ to no 
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these are very difficult matters to decide, they crop up in 
nearly every prosecution and they afford a very wide 
field for differences of opinion. 

The PresipENT :—I will now formally put the propo- 
sition: “That a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to 
Mr. Hunting for his kindness in coming here and inter- 
esting us to-day. - 

Mr. Martin :—We have had a most practical and 
interesting lecture to-day, and I have no doubt it will be 
the means of setting people thinking about this subject 
of “mechanical lameness,” and it may lead to some 
united action being taken, as suggested by Mr. Baker, 
to approach the R.8.P.C.A. as to whether independent 
veterinary surgeons should not be consulted before the 
prosecutions are instituted. J have much pleasure in 
seconding a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hunting. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Martin :—After hearing the statement by Mr. 
Baker as to the action taken by the R.S.P.C.A. against 
Mr. Blake I think it only right that we should tender 
him our sympathy. I think it devolves upon every 
member of the profession to help the Society when they 
have deserving cases, but when they resort to such 
tactics as in this case their action cannot be too strongly 
condemned. They have behaved in a most disgraceful 
and vindictive manner towards Mr. Blake, and I propose 
that we express our sincere sympathy with him at the 
trouble and expense he has been put to. 

Mr. Baker :—I have much pleasure in seconding this 
motion. The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Huytine then briefly returned thanks for the vote 
that was accorded him. 

_ On the motion of Mr. Martin, seconded by Mr. Wraaa, 
it was agreed that the meeting in March be held in 
London, 

A vote of thanks to the President for his conduct in 

the chair concluded the meeting. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE M.A. 


M... 181st Ordinary Meeting was held in the theatre of 
e College on Wednesday, November15th. There were 
eae. Parkyn in the chair, Prof. McFadyean 
(President), Prof, Hobday, Mr. Wild, M.R.C.V.S., and 
65 members. r 
Pre. Hobday introduced some post-mortem specimens 
th ih had been removed from canine patients during 

week; including carcinoma, myxoma, lipoma, and 
several indurated mammary glands. 

bee weretian then read a paper on “ Castration of the 
modes t Animals.” The essayist described the various 
ner in . ¥en, and gave a full account of the man- 
paper pes they were performed. At the close of the 
Mr. Seven te ag Pant place in which Prof. McFadyean 
members took hie? son, Mr. Walpole, and several other 

ee of thanks to the Essayist and to the 

“n Drought the proceedings to a close. 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


PROTOZOA AND DISEASE. 


Being Extracts from the Second Hunterian Lecture 
delivered before the Hunterian Society. 


By M. Anmanp Rurrer, M.A., M.D. 


(Continued from page 291.) 
Facts ComMMON To THE WioLE GROUP. 


facts which are common to all the diseases of this group. 
One of the most important facts concerning malaria and 
other diseases in which protozoa have been found, vac- 
cinia excepted, is that when once the body has been 
attacked by them the parasites appear never to leave it 
again. Malaria may, as you know, recur even when the 
patient has for a long time not been in a malarious dis- 
trict. One example of this (observed by Dr. Plimmer 
and myself) will suffice. A gentleman of the highest in- 
tellectual distinction had been repeatedly attacked by 
malaria in India; he was invalided home, and for seven 
years was absolutely free from the disease, and never 
went into a malarious district. He was staying with us 
in a house, the owner of which, a medical man, has in- 
habited it for mauy years, ard in which no one has ever 
suffered from malaria. Going one evening through a 
dimly lighted passage he fell down a flight of stairs ; he 
was picked up in my presence, and within five minutes 
had a typical fit of ague, and so well did he know the 
symptoms that he at once clamoured for quinine. Now 
where had the protozoon taken refuge during these 
seven years! We do not know what becomes of it in 
man during these long intervals of apparent rest, but the 
study of birds may throw some light on this, for, as has 
been seen, the parasites previously described in them are 
found encysted iu the bone marrow even when none are 

to be found in the blood. These birds present no symp- 

toms, as a rule, but sometimes the animal suddenly has 

distinct signs of illness, such as ruffling of the feathers 
convulsions, and other nervous phenomena, the diseases 
being accompanied by the presence of protozoa in the 

blood. Moreover, the animal may have such an attack 
after it has been removed for some considerable time 

from a malaria district, and without any obvious reason 

for succumbing to the disease. I think we may argue, 

without any undue stretch of imagination, that in these 

birds, which have not been again exposed to infection, 

the disease is produced by a new crop of parasites which 

develop from those encysted in the bone marrow, and 

that a similar condition of things may exist in man. 

The parasite of the suail also does not disappear when 
the animal is removed from the place where it has been 
infected. Through the kindness of Dr. L. Pfeiffer, of 
Weimar, we obtained a considerable number of living 
snails, in the kidneys of which we found a large number 
of typical klossia ; about one in every three was thus in- 
fected. The animals were kept in the laboratory under 
a glass shade and fed with filter paper, but although the 
snails had thus been removed from their infected uative 
place the parasites did not leave them, for on examining 
a number of them again, four months afterwards, we 
found the same proportion of infected animals. 





| any further trouble. 


The coccidium oviforme of the rabbit also may remain 
in the liver for an almost indefinite time without giving 
It is no uncommon occurrence to 
find in old rabbits small fibroid tumours, containing 
typical encapsuled coccidia, but whether these coccidia 
ever cause a new attack of the acute disease it is difficult 
to say, though, theoretically speaking, there is no valid 





reason why this should not occasionally take place. And, 


Let us now see whether there are any pathological | 
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lastly, the recurrences of cancer are too well known to 
call for more than a passing reference. 

These and other considerations lead me to believe that 
one disease, namely rabies, the cause of which has baffled 
even so great a genuis as M. Pasteur, might perhaps te 
profitably investigated under the assumption that it is 
produced by a protozoon. Rabies differs from all jbac- 
terial diseases in that it possesses an indefinite latent 
period which, in man, is rarely less than three weeks, 
and sometimes extends to six years or more. No bac- 
terial disease has a latent period approaching this in 
length, but on the other hand we have seen that patho- 
genic protozoa, both in man and animials, often remain 
latent for a considerable time, the disease breaking out 
often without any apparent reason. Why should not 
rabies be due to a similar protozoon? The fact that all 
attempts at cultivating its causative agent have failed, 
even when conducted by the best men under the best 
possible conditions, is strong evidence that the organism 
that produces rabies belongs to the animal kingdom. 
Also the fact that the virus of rabies is, to a great extent, 
localised, or at any rate is found in its most virulent 
form in one system of the body, and one which is but 
seldom affected by vegetable organisms, gives further 
support to the hypothesis that this disease may be caused 
by an animal parasite. 

I now propose showing that the mode in which the 
organism reacts against the hematophyllum malariz, 
the coccidium oviforme, and the parasite of cancer, is 
practically the same in all these diseases. 

In a drop of malarial blood one may watch under the 
microscope how the leucocytes absorb, kill, and digest the 
hematophyllum malariz ; but whether this phagocytic 
process actually takes place in the circulatory system is 
a moot point. Indeed, some maintain that it is limited 
to the macrophages of the spleen and bone marrow, which 
have heen seen to destroy a large number of parasitas after 
absorbing them, together with the red blood corpuscles. 
In the majori.y of cases the parasites are killed, but oc- 
casionally they destroy the macrophages. 

One of the most competent observers has noticed that 
in quartan and tertian fevers the phagocytosia begins 
with the onset and lasts three or four hours longer than 
the actual attack. Later on the parasites are digested 
by the leucocytes, and the length of the attack may be 
estimated by the number of digested protozoa found in 

the preparations. It is possible, also, that the fever may 
actually cause the death of the parasites, though the evi- 
dence on this point is hardly sufficient to carry conviction. 

In birds which are infected, the macrophages of the 
bone marrow destroy large numbers of the protozoa, and 
on transfusing blood from birds into frogs or dogs the 
leucocytes of the second animal have heen seen to destroy 
the parasites contained in the blood of the first. The 
means of resistance of the organism against the parasite 
of malaria lies in the phagocytic properties of the meso- 
blastic cells of the blood and other parts of the body 

Now with the coccidium of the rabbit and the parasite 
of cancer the process is practically identical, but to prove 
this | must show that the stroma of the tumour is 

nothing more than the means employed by the organism 

to protect itself against the invasion of the parasites, When 
in the biliaryducts becomeinfected with the coccidium ovi- 
forme, the first phenomenon observed is an intense conges- 
tion of the vessels, accompanied by an emigration of leuco- 
cytes. After atime, larger mononucleated amceboid cells 
appear. The exact origin of these is still a matter of discus- 
sion, so much so that one observer has pledged himself in 
turn to two diametrically opposed opinions. However this 
may be, these cells, derived either from the wandering or 
mesoblastic cells, develop into delicate connective Gales 
_and later on into fibrous tissue which, penetrati , 
‘between the proliferating e ithelial il BRC Hm 
forms a complete envel fe at ee 
elope to the small tumour, We 





have then a typical parasitic adsnoma, the stroma of the 
tumour protecting the organism against the invading 
parasite. Before and during the time that this capsule 
is being formed, one may not infrequently see ameboid 
cells penetrating between or into the epithelium cells 
even, and eating up naked and occasionally even en- 
capsuled protozoa. 

When the tumour is formed, the process of defence is 
not arrested. Large mononucleated and multinucleated 
amceboid cells gradually form a wall around the con- 
tents of the little tumour. These cells send out long 
prolongation, surround the protozoa, and take them into 
their interiors, where they obviously undergo a process of 
encapsulation, or are ultimately digested. At the same 
time, however, the fibrous tissue forming the stroma of 
the tumour becomes denser, and gradually the entire 
tumour is converted into a small mass of fibrous tissue. 
The disease might then be considered as cured, locally at 
least, were it not for the fact that one may still find in 
such nodules typical coccidia, which, however, are com- 
pletely surrounded by a giant cell; and it has been 
shown that the coccidia. when encapsuled, possess con- 
siderable powers of resistance to chemical and other re- 
agents. ; 

Another example of an identical process is that which 
is seen in the coccidial tumours which infest the intes- 
tines of sheep. Here also may be observed the forms 
tion of a dense capsule of fibroid tissue derived from the 
granulation tissue surrounding and isolating the pro- 
liferating epithelial cells containing the parasitic pro- 
tozoa, and which sends out offshoots which form the 
stroma of the tumour. There is this differeace, however, 
that the connective tissue never completely surrounds 
the tumour, so that the epithelium cells are free to pro 
liferate towards the lumen of the alimentary canal. The 
result is that the tumour gradually becomes elongated at 
its base, and finally ‘hangs :by a kind of pedicle in the 
lumen of the tube. © These appearances give us cause for 
belief that many polypi— even non-malignant polypi— 
which grow in open cavities of man and animals, may 
perhaps have a similar parasitic origin. 

I would sum up this part of my lecture by saying that 
in malaria, the psorosperm@8is_of the rabbit, and in ca 
cer, the process which enables’the organisin to resist 18 
practically the same ; for the destruction of the er 
tophyllum malariz by a leucocyte, or the encapsulatio 
of a cancer cell and its contained parasite by fibrous ll 
sue, are identical processes, differing only 10 the a 
which they occupy. The stroma ofa malignant tum 
may, therefore, be described as the safeguard 0 
organism. ' 

CoNcCLUSION. 

An attempt has been made to show you the charav 
istics common to all these diseases, but the lesions es . 
apparently make of cancer a disease st! ener ee 
least be briefly indicated. In cancer the Pi > 
cells not only proliferate in the neighbourho 
. : their chara¢ 
infecting protozoa, but the gells change thet’ = 
to some extent, and invade the neighbouring tiss shape 
cell from a cancer of the breast, for instance, = ‘ 
and size unlike its parent cell normally — any 
organ, and, moreover, it may find its way 1? fferen0®s 
of the body. These are the most striking of fund 
which we have now to examine, but are tne pr 
mental importance! We think not. An sepithelit 
grant that protozoa may cause a preliterstint “— ve just 
cells—an hypothesis which, in view of ~— - 
stated concerning the coccidium of rab ‘ble to 
may not be unfairly admitted—it is poss! 


= 


for all the other lesions mentioned. not appeared 
In conclusion, let me hope ot ye: con “ 
to you to have spoken in gy that many 0 


dog:natic a tone. 


l am aware 
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facts which I have brought forward to-night are contro- 
verted or differently explained by pathologists of reputa- 
tion and sterling merit.. The knowledge that what I 
have said has been said before a skilled audience, and 
will, when published, be sharply criticised, has emboldened 
me to speak freely, for the fair criticism of others is a 

and wholesome discipline, for which every man 
ought to be thankful, and I should be the last to com- 
plain of hard hitting. My object has been to show that 
the hypothesis that cancer is of° parasitic origin is 
worthy of all consideration, and that the differences 
between cancer and other diseases undoubtedly caused 
by protozoa are not so great as they at first sight appear 
to be. 








Cruelty to a Horse : A Technical Point. 
Tom King, labourer, was summoned for ill-treating a 


horse at Bawdrip on the 19th ult.—Inspector Lovejoy 
prosecuted on behalf of the R.S.P.C.A. — Thomas 


Goacher, coachman, iu the employ of Mr. Gowan, of | 


Knowle Hall, deposed that defendant brought a load of 


straw in a waggon with a couple of horses to the Hall, 


and he noticed that one of the horses had several wounds 
onthe shoulder. Defendant’s whip was saturated with 
blood—P.C. Carter said he saw defendant with ore 
horse and an empty waggon at Bawdrip. He pointed 
out the wounds on the horse to defendant, who said that 
while he was at Knowle Hall a brewer’s van came by, 
and the horse jibbed and the skin had been cut. Next 
day he met the defendant at Bridgwater, and examined 
his whip, finding that it had been washed. 

Inspector Lovejoy was about to give evidence, when 
the Chairman said the Bench thought the case had been 
proved. It seemed to them rather doubtful whethe-+ they 
ought to hear Mr. Lovejoy as he was the prosecutor in 
the case. He (the chairman) had noticed that in a 








and permit the scheme to drift in a wrong direction. 
When a man has any interest in remaining in a position 
he sometimes does so to the neglect of the interests of 
others. The “ Registration Committee” consists of six 
representatives from each of three bodies—The Worship- 
ful Company of Farriers, The Royal Agricultural Society, 
and The jRoyal College of Veterinary Surgeons. The 
representatives of the first two are gentlemen of wealth 
and social position—colleagues any man might be proud 
to associate with, but these gentlemen know practically 
nothing about horse-shoeing, and leave the carrying out 
of the scheme to the veterinary members of the Com- 
mittee. The veterinary members naturally desire to 
please the others, and to show the public as much success 
as possible, whilst they deliver the lectures and act as jud- 
ges. These paid jobs they of course divide amongst them 
selves, and so with pleasant associations, an ever increasing 
circle of horse-owning acquaintances and nice little fees 
they have an attractive appointment. To make things 
pleasant, to frame a favourable yearly report, and to 
retain their places seems to me just what might be ex- 
pected. Dr. Fleming, Prcfessors Pritchard and Axe, 
Messrs. J. R. Cox, Barford, Wragg, and Sir H. Simpson, 
have been from the commencement and are now veterin- 
ary representatives. These gentlemen are therefore 
responsible for the whole course of the scheme, they have 
never condemned it and their conduct is consistent for 
good or evil. One gentleman stands in quite a different 
position. About eighteen months ago Mr. William 
Hunting, with a few other veterinarians, took a very 
prominent hostile position against the way the scheme 
was being carried out. Six months later he was elected 
as a veterinary member of the Committee and since then 
has turned completely round and now defends the scheme 
more actively than anyone else. What is the cause of 
this change of attitude’? Has he, like the Vicar of Bray, 
tasted the sweets of office and deliberately chosen to 


recent case Mr Justice Hawkins had held it to be | forsake his professional friends? If so his conduct is 
improper for the prosecutor to be a witness as well.—Mr. | worse than any other member of the Committee and I do 


Lovejoy: ‘There has been no decision yet, I believe. It | 


not care to characterise it ina word. When Mr. Hunting 


was simply the judge’s opinion. I may say that it has | opposed the Committee he was not a member of it. 
been decided in « recent case on an appeal by the society | When he became a member he immediately proceeded to 


- an officer might conduct his case.—Mr. Hagon said 
the solicitors present were very glad to hear such an ex- 
pression of opinion from the Bench. In the case of 


recognise its great beauties and its public usefulness. 
He also began to lecture on horse-shoeing at agricultural 
shows, to judge horse-shoeing competitions, and to ex- 


ebb v. Catchlove it was held that an inspector of police | amine candidates for registration. How much money 
could not conduct the prosecution—Mr. Bishop said ‘and how many honours has Mr. Hunting obtained by 
several judges had spoken very strongly ov the matter. ‘his seat on the - Registration Committee, and is it con- 
~The Chairman said it certainly seemed to him improper |sistent of him to now praise the scheme he once so 


that an officer of the socie i i 
er ty which was prosecuting 
should be a witness in the case.—Defendant was fined 10s. 


and costs, in default 14 days’ imprisonment with hard | 





sbour.—The Bridgwater Mercury, Nov. 15th. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sin THE REGISTRATION OF FARRIERs. 


? 
For the last tw: 


é 0 weeks your correspon ns 
We contained | y pondence colum 


etters on the subject of this scheme. 


straightfor ent is necessary to have “ a clear and 
pviton of ne understanding of the scheme and the 
e 


as 

fereasa He 5 that we should have a “ clear and straight- 

oing their a nding on is: are our representatives 

Uninfluenced eit and carrying out without fear or favour, 
} 


Scheme her by persons or interests, the objects of 


18 Quest} 
conditig €stion should be answered because there are 


8 which : ' 
the «p..° may lead veterinary surgeons elected 
Registration Committee ” to be lax in their duty 





| strongly opposed? We used to hear of the shocking 


dual-appoiuntment—is there nv analogy between it and 
the Registration Committee ? Oh those loaves and fishes, 
how they do spoil good men! I trust to your sense of 
fair play to insert this letter, and await a reply with very 
mixed feelings and some anxiety.—Your sincerely, 
VERITAS. 


A REPLY. 


My satisfaction with the letter of “ Veritas” is quali- 
fied only by one regret —that anyone should imagine me 
capable of such meanness. My position to the Regis- 
tration Scheme is this—I approved of the original scheme. 
I disapproved of the way it was carried out when men 
were registered after only an oral examination. I be- 


profession to it. I believe that one of | came a member of the committee and at once urged my 


objection. The committee passed a resolution that no 
man shall in future be registered until after he has been 
examined orally and manually. This change of method 
is all that I considered uecessary to make the scheme 
sound, and [ now support it. 

My reason for supporting it is free from any of the 
dirty motives suggested. I have never earned or received 
one penny from the Registration Committee. I have 
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uever given a lecture for it, or judged a competition for 
it. On three occasions when acting as judge for an 
Agricultural Society I have assisted the Registration 
Scheme by submitting to an oral examination any com- 
petitors who desired registration. 1 did this little office 
gratuitously. , 

“ Honi soit que mal y pense” is a motto I commend to 
my critic “ Veritas.” { thank him for the opportunity 
afforded of contradicting a suggestion which is easily dis- 
posed of when publicly stated—-but which is injurious 


when promulgated by cowardly insinuation. 
Witiiuam Hounrine. 





THE COUNCIL& REGISTRATION OF FARRIERS. 
SIR, 
Mischief is done by two classes of persons—those who 
err from ignorance and those who err from intention. 

In rejecting the resolution of the Special General 
Meeting, thus much may perhaps be urged for the Coun- 
cil as a whole—that they were unaware of the manner in 
which the Registration Scheme has been worked—for 
I cannot think they would support the scheme were they 
in full possession of the facts; but this excuse cannot be 
considered to apply to those of our Members of Council 
who arealso Members of the Registration Committee 
and know the circumstances. Neither can it excuse 
those who so clearly see the character of the scheme that 
they vote for its discontinuance and the drafting of a 
new one, and yet continue to support the old one in 
Council. The mental condition of a man who justifies 
the scheme in his speech and yet votes for an amend- 
ment condemning it remains to be explained. It seems 
almost hopeless to turn to the Council for a fair hearing 
in this matter, and it is then to the profession that the 
following facts and figures concerning the working of the 
Farriers’ Scheme are addressed, though they may also 
shed some light on the minds of “‘ouncilmen. 

The Registration Scheme promised to “ promote 
skilled farriery”” by— 

(1) Practical Instruction. 
(2) Practical Examination. 
(3) Apprenticeship. 

(4) Registration. 

I have placed registration last, where I think it should 

come. On the basis of these promises the Committee 
collected from the public and from farriers £2,617 10s. 10d 
up to the end of October, 1892, since then it has received 
further sums. What has it done for it? I[t commenced 
by registering farriers who could produce two testi- 
monials from gentlemen for whom they had worked, thus 
making the public act as judges of a Farrier’s fitness for 
registration. If the recommendation of two gentlemen* 
is sufficient proof of ability what need is there of costly 
examinations, and if it is not sufficient why did the Com- 
mittee register 3,332 men without putting them to a 
test of any sort whatever ? 

In the beginning of ’92 the Committee instituted the 
examination exposed by Mr. Rogers, where “a man 
could be passed as an efficient horse-shoer without hav- 
ing handled a tool, made or put ona shve, and without 
having seen a horse during the examination,” and up to 
the 3lst October, 1892, registered 242 men. These men 
paid some £228 6s. 0d. for worthless registration and 
valueless certificates. The same system continued in 
full work = ee § peti a in spite of public ex- 
posureand the fact that Mr. Hunti i 
“a fraud on the public.” ~~ 





(* In nearly every case one of the signatories was a local 


‘veterinary surgeon who had practical experience of the’ 


applicant’s skill.—Ep. | 


And here comes in another of the inconsistencies which 
are so difficult to explain away. On the 31st October, 
1892, a report was issued by the Registration Committee 
bearing the name of “ W. Hunting, Esq.” as a member 
of that Committee. Speaking of the examinations de- 
scribed by Mr. Hunting as “a fraud on the public ” this 
report says : -— 

“ No one was passed for registration who did not recog- 
nise the existence of the evils just mentioned and how 
to avoid them; and the committee feel confident that ; 
great good, not only to horses and horse-owners, but to 
the shoers themselves, will accrue from these examina- 


tions and registration, thus proving that the good work 
originated by the Registration Scheme has been success- é 
ful in attaining the objects for which it was instituted, t 
viz., the raising the standard of horse-shoeiug, and assist- ‘ 
ing the shoeing smith to attain that knowledge of the k 
art which he requires in order to carry on his business 1 
with success.” li 

Those best acquainted with his windy aad pompous ve 


style will recognise in the above remarks the work of 
Dr. Fleming. They read like a last effort to prop up 
another great imposture, but how does it come about 

that Mr. Hunting lends his name to the same sorry I 
business, especially after the severe manner in which he 








condemned it a month or two previously /* = 
Since May of this year the Company has held I believe we 
(and I am open to correction if wrong) three manual al 
examinations of its own. For these examinations eight or po 
nine men presented themselves and four were passed. | t 
am still open to correction if wrong, but I must ask for ’ 
figures which can be verified—not mere empty denials. I 
The only other work the committee has done has been say 
to register 216 men who had received prizes at shows, Test 
and some 60 or 70 (this year) who had been examined by he s 
Agricultural Societies. t exp 
Here is the register of farriers in a tabular form:— a 
Men registered without any examination 3332 tion 
Men registered after a valueless “ theoretical” 
examination (no figures available for this St 
year) sak: isthe eg, SRS 
Men registered as prizemen or passed by Agri- 'B 
cultural Societies, say - ose 286 has 
Men registered after the cofimittee’s manual H. & 
examination ooh ale one - 
Does the profession understand now why 80 much 
reticence has been shown in giving any particulars? Out 
of some 3754 men (more or less) 290, or say six per cent, D 
have been shown to be honestly worthy of registration, EAR 
and of these thecommittee has borne the expense of fally RA. 
testing and registering four!!! f . F in A 
Four men tested and passed, nearly £3000 spent, ” in th . 
any beneficial scheme postponed for another 20 years # na *4 
least. This is the sum of the work done. Fi thes | 
Plain speaking people call this an imposture, ” Henk inte 
the veteriaary profession should dissociate itself a attend 
the scheme. I have given plenty of matter for discussi02. (lund 
What has the other side to say ? Pract; | 
. ” Jno, A. W. Dowtsl, tit 
56 New Bond Street, W. is Und 
ston dumb 
(*Mr. Hunting formed a minority of one on the — “ Ould 4 
and strongly opposed the paragraph quoted.) Pp 
(t Thisis anerror. The Agricultural Societies — ts 
ined no one. The Registration Committee had its rep are 99] 
tatives present to examine.] we Bt 65 
[t This statement is fair if Mr. D. thinks there ea “umals 
expense in connection with the other 3500. It “ if ver gy 
he denies that an oral examination is any test otis ners *fferiy 
he declines to accept the opinion of veterinary ae dreds of Rog 





who certified to the good workmanship of some 
men. } 
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« CASTRATION.” 


Sir 
I should not trouble you again, but in my former 
letter there was a mistake in the printing, the words 
“Mr. Parker’s method seems to get rid of these objec- 
tions” should have read “this objection.” The objec- 
tion referred to was the trouble of having to pay a second 
visit to take off the clams, I don’t see that his method 
removes any of the other objections. 


Mr. Parker in The Record of October 28th writes of 
my presumption in accusing hiim of experience extend- 
ing only a little over two years. My remarks were foun- 
ded on his own letter in The Record of October 14th, 
there he uses these words “ I have been castrating in the 
standing position for the last two years.’ Have just 
looked in the Register and see his diploma is dated May, 
1890. Mr. P. seems to forget his own presumption in 
libelling the scores, I think I may say hundreds, of 
veterinary surgeons who cast colts to castrate them. 


In his letter of October 28th he evidently wishes to 
cast a doubt on my having operated on a thousand colts. 
I said over a thousand by the method I described, not 
including those done by other methods, but I omitted to 
mention that although I had not lost a single colt out of 
that number, [ have had several ill from swelling, pro- 
bably resulting from insufficient exercise; and six 
seriously ill, viz. two from secondary hemorrhage and 
four from abdominal pain, probably peritonitis, but they 
all got well. 


In conclusion ] would remind Mr. Parker that I don’t 
say my method is the best; perhaps he will have better 
results from his method, but 1 doubt it, and till he does 
he should not condemn others who have had much more 
experience than himself. I hope he will not think that I 
envy him any success he may have, for I don’t care much 
whether I ever castrate another colt or not. Rig castra- 
tion is my specialty.—Yours faithfully, 

; JaMEs BLAKEWAY. 

Stourbridge, Oct. 31st. . 


(By an oversight on our part the publication of this letter 


yt, lies It should have appeared Nov. 11th.— 


——_ —__ 


RE BLAKE PROSECUTION. 


Dear Str, 
Rs. he suggestion in last week’s issue—that I should under- 
in the Soong of treasurer tua fund to assist Mr. Blake 


inthe late y expenses incurred in defending himself 
mp — prosecution for perjury by the R.S.P.C.A., 
that Mr Bey accept. It has come to my knowledge 
inten ake’s mental sufferings were of the most 
attendiy, ae and for weeks incapacitated him from 
dul ~ oy professional duties. The heavy expense 
Dractition nd nearly £200) is most serious to a young 
Una er, and might have been his absolute ruin. 
ne se the Society does a great deal of good, and 
en sor sth olesome check upon cruel men ill-using 
would approve No educated person in our profession 
anxious to © any wanton acts of cruelty, and we are 
are not Sry rare the Society in all proper cases. We 
nse they sre emidated from appearing against them 
ate cognizant ‘ wealthy and strong, especially when we 
Bet convietio tae contemptible means resorted to to 
imals, ea en require protection as much as 
“ver small th ust ask the profession to subscribe, how- 
“ufferings f its as & recognition of the unmerited 
of Mr. Blake.—Yours faithfull 
Roches y> 
ster, Noy, 


23rd. J. B. Martin. 


‘VETERINARY SURGEONS EVIDENCE IN COURT 
Sir, 

Was that not a miserable fiasco which occurred at 
Westminster Police Court on Saturday last? Two 
veterinary Surgeons trying to condemn an old horse to 
penal servitude, when he was fit only for hospital treat- 
ment. I shall not mention names for fear of giving 
offence, but where was their sense of sympathy and duty 
towards the poor old slave, which they were bound to 
protect, instead of torturing by having it worked in an 
unfit state? Thank goodness there are magistrates both 
in London and elsewhere who are becoming alive to 
their responsibilities towards the dumb creatures. The 
one who sat in the above case refused to be coerced (by 
any force of reasoning, however eloquently expressed) 
into shirking his duty, determined to teach the pro- 
fession and public their’s also. So far so good, but is it 
not too bad that members of our profession should 
require to be dealt with in this fashion? Surely it is 
time something was done to put astop to this? 1t shows 
the necessity for forming a society as was suggested by 


‘- Justice ” a few weeks ago, and I shall be pleased to 


become a member and support it if such is formed. 
Jas. P. S. WALKER. 
Oxford. 


ACORN POISONING. 


With regard to the above disease, I see my old friend 
Mr. J. Wallis has an article in The Record for Nov. 11th, 
in which he mentions my name. I think from what he 
states in his article, viz., “ unlike Mr. S -——, I always 
administer an aperient in the first place,’ he did not 
quite read my letter correctly, or perhaps I did not put 
it as plain as I should have done, I wished to have con- 
veyed the idea that purgatives only aggravate the dis- 
ease in the latter stages, and that I still maintain. I 
myself administer a purgative similar to Mr. Wallis in 
the first stages, when the bowels are constipated, but 
Mr. W states he always a lministers an aperient in 
the first place, from that I understand him to mean in 
in any course of the disease. 1, for my part, do not see 
the use of an aperient where the bowels are inflamed, 
feeces almost fluid and mixed with blood, and in some 
(from post-mortem appearances) ulceration going on ; 
for I think an inflamed part should be kept as quiet as 
possible, and for this end opiates are indicated. Mr. 
Wallis’ treatment has proved a great success, if he has 
only lost one out of 52 cases, and his patients must have 
been treated in the very earliest stages. I think from 
what I can learn, that most practitioners who have had 
anything to do with this disease, are mostly of the same 
opinion, that unless attended in the very earliest stage, 
treatment appears to be of little avail. 

Mile Brook, 

Brampton Brian, 





W. A. STANWAY. 





“METHYLATED SPIRIT.” 
SIR, 

Early in 1892 there was some discussion relative to 
the use of methylated spirit by veterinary surgeons, I, 
in common with others, thought the matter was settled 
and that we might use it if we complied with certain 
conditions, which conditions were stated in a letter in 
The Veterinary Record of Feb. 28th, 1892. Yesterday I 
was surprised to receive a visit from two representatives 
of the Excise Department from Somerset House and 
our local excise officer. They questioned me as to the 
purposes for which I used methylated spirit, and 1 have 
been cautioned (if it ends there) that it is illegal to use 





methylated spirit at all, internally, and externally only in 
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such embrocations and lotions as have been approved of | 
(the formule having been submitted to them) by the 
Board of Inland Revenue. 

Their authority is takeu from the Spirits Act 1880, 43 
and 44 vict., chap. 24, part II., section 130c, wherein it is 
stated that “any person using methylated spirit or any 
derivative thereof in the preparation of any article 
capable of being used wholly or partially as a beverage or 
internally as a medicine, or sells or has iu his possession 
any such article in the preparation of which methylated 
spirits or any derivative thereof has been used he 
shall for each offence incur a fine of £100 and the 
spirits with respect to which the offence is com- 
mitted shall be forfeited.” Doubtless a great many 
veterinary surgeons are aware of this, there are others 
who never use methylated spirit, but I think the 
majority use it for their tinctures, Spt Aither Nit, and 
many other preparations in which the substitution of 
rectified for methylated spirit would be a serious item. I 
certainly do not think when the law was made “ forbidding 
the use of methylated spirit internally” that it was 
intended to have any reference to medicines for animals. 
I pointed out to those gentlemen who called upon me 
the large doses that we have to give our patients com- 
pared to the doses for the human subject, and the low 
charges we country practitioners are obliged to make for 
medicines, also how great is the inconvenience of having 
to submit every perscription containing methylated 
spirit (however small] iu quantity) to the Board of Inland 
Revenue, before we are allowed to prepare it. I think 
we should have a test case to see if the Act ever was 
intended to apply to medicines for animals and in the 
event of our losing the case, the subject should be 
brought before Parliament and the expenses be defrayed 
by the members of the profession. Will the Defence 
Society protect any of its members who may be prose- 
cuted in this matter /—Yours faithfully, 

Darlington, Nov. 23rd. FREDK. STEVENS. 
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